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THE INDIVIDUAL HUMAN DRAMATIS PERSONAE OF 
THE DIVINE COMEDY 

The main purpose of this study is to emphasize the vastness of 
the field of knowledge of legend, history, and contemporary affairs 
from which Dante drew the dramatis personae of his Divine Comedy. 
Mention will also be made of various matters of interest concerning 
the derivation, identification, and distribution of these characters. 

Dante assigns 332 individual human dramatis personae to the 
three divisions of his after-world. This count excludes angels, 
demons,^ the allegorical figures of the procession in the Earthly 
Paradise, persons mentioned but not assigned to one of the three 
divisions (e.g., Theseus, Guido Cavalcanti), and undifferentiated 
members of such groups as the " piil di mille Ombre " of Inf. V, 67-68. 
Those whose names appear in Roman type in the following lists are 
located in Hell; italic type indicates location in Purgatory; small 
capitals indicate location in Paradise. Those whose names are 
parenthesized are not seen by Dante. Those whose names are pre- 
ceded by an asterisk speak. 

I have used Professor C. H. Grandgent's edition of the Divina 
commedia, relying on his decision in cases of disputed identity. 
I have also used the notes to the Torraca text, Paget Toynbee's 
Dante Dictionary, G. A. Scartazzini's Enciclopedia dantesca, and E. G. 
Gardner's Dante. 1 am chiefly indebted to Professor E. H. Wilkins 
for assistance in this work. 

A. The Bible (48 persons): 

I. Old Testament (33): (Abel), (Abraham), *Adam, David, Eve, 
Hezekiah, (Isaac), (Jacob), ([Twelve] Sons op Jacob), Joshua, 
Moses, Nathan the Prophet, *Nimrod, (Noah), Potiphar's Wife, 
Rachel, Rahab, Rebecca, Ruth, (Samuel), Sarah, *Solomon. 
II. Apocrypha (2) : Judas Maccabaeus, Judith. 

III. New Testament (13) : Anna, (Annas), Caiaphas, Christ, Dionysius 
THE Areopagite, *Jambs, *John, John the Baptist, Judas, Mary, 
(Paul), *Pbter, (Simon Magus). 

• But includes Cacus and the Giants, who are being punished for their sins on earth. 
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92 DOBOTHY LiSTEB SiMONS 

B. Greek (58): 

I. Legend (37): Achilles, Aeneas, Amphiaraus, Antaeus, (Antigone), 
(Argia), (Briareus), Cacus, *Capaneus, (Deidamia), (Deidamia's 
Sisters),' (DeiphUe), Diomed, Electra, Ephialtes, Eurypylus, Hector, 
Helen, (Hypsipyle), (Ismene), Jason, Manto, Myrra, Orpheus, 
Paris, Penthesilea, (Pyrrhus), Ripheus, Semiramis, Sinon, Thais, 
(Thetis), Tiresias, (Tityos), (Typhon), *Ulysses. 
II. History to 100 a.d. (21): (Agathon), Alexander, Anaxagoras, 
(Antiphon), Aristotle, Democritus, Diogenes, Dionysius of Syracuse, 
Dioscorides, Empedocles, (Epicurus), Euclid, (Euripides), Hera- 
clitus, Hippocrates, *Homer, Plato, (Simonides), Socrates, Thales, 
Zeno. 

C. Roman (31): 

I. Legend (4) : Camilla, Dido, Latinus, Lavinia. 
II. History to 100 a.d. (27): 

1. Kingdom (2): Lucius Junius Brutus, Lucretia. 

2. Republic (15): Aruns, Brutus, (Caecilius), Caesar, Cassius, 
*Cato, Cicero, Cleopatra, Cornelia, Curio, Julia, Marcia, (Plautus), 
(Sextus), (Terence). 

3. Empire (10): *Horace, (Juvenal), Livy, *Lucan, (Lucius Varius), 
*Ovid, (Persius), Seneca, *Statius, * Virgil. 

D. 100-600 A.D. (23): (Pope Anastasius), (Attila), St. Augustine, *St. 

Benedict, Boethius, (Calixtus I), Empekok Constantine, 
DoNATUs, Galen, (Pope Gregokt I [St. Gregory]), St. John 
Chrysostom, *Empbror Justinian, Lucia, St. Macarius, 
(Modred), Paulus Oaosius, (Pius I), (Priscian), Ptolemy, 
(SrxTus I), Emperor Trajan, Tristan, (Urban I). 

E. 600-1100 a.d. (18): All, St. Anselm, Avicenna, Bede, (Mother of 

Cacciaguida), Charlemagne, (Ganelon), Godfrey op Bouillon, 
*Hugh Capet, St. Isidore of Seville, *Mahomet, *St. Peter 
Damlin, Rabanus Maurus, Renoart, Robert Guiscard, 
Roland, St. Romualdus, William op Orange. 

F. Twelfth Century (17): 

I. ItaUan (8): (Alighiero), *Cacciaguida, Constance, Gratian, 
Joachim of Flora, Peter Lombard, * Abbot of San Zeno, William 
II OF Sicily. 

lAs Dante evidently took this reference {Purg. XXII, 114) direct from Statins 
(giving more of the incident in In/. XXVI, 62, and Purg. IX, 34-39, as told by that 
poet), and Statins does not tell how many sisters there were, Dante probably had no 
definite number in mind. Baumeister's Denkmuler, I, 6, pictures a frieze on a Vatican 
sarcophagus in which five sisters appear. I have been unable to And any text that Justi- 
fies this number, however, and have counted the sisters as two. 
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II. Non-Italian (9): * Arnault Daniel, Averrhoes, *St. Bebnaed, 
*Bertran de Born, Henry III of England, Hugh of St. VicfoR, 
Peteus Combstob, Richakd of St. Victor, Saladin. 

G. Thirteenth Century (122): 

I. Italian (103): 

1. 1200-1275(46): 

a) Lombardy (3): Buoso da Duera, *Sorddlo, Tesauro di 

Beccheria. 
6) Venetia (3) : Azzolino, *Cunizza, Jacomo da Sant' Andrea. 

c) Emilia (8): Asdente, *Catalano, (Francesco d'Accorso), 
*Guido del Duca, *Guido Guinizelli, *Loderingo, (Ottaviano 
degli Ubaldini), *Rinier da Calbolo. 

d) Tuscany (22): Alessandro degli Alberti, (Arrigo), *Bocca 
degU Abati, *Brunetto Latini, *CavaIcante de' Cavalcanti, 
*Corrado Malaspina, *Farinata, (Focaccia de' Cancellieri), 
(Geri del Belle), (Gianni de' Soldanieri), *Griffolino, *Guido 
Guerra, *Jacopo Rusticucci, *Mosca de' Lamberti, Napoleone 
degli Alberti, *Omberto Aldohrandeschi, Provenzan Salvani, 
Puccio Sciancato, (Rinier Pazzo), *Sapia, *Tegghiaio Aldo- 
brandi, Ubaldin dalla Pila. 

e) Umbria (3): (St. Clare), St. Francis, Illuminato. 
/) Latium (2) : *St. Bonaventura, *Pope Nicholas HI. 

g) Campania (3): Agostino, *Pier delle Vigne, *St. Thomas 

Aquinas. 
h) Sicily (2): (Emperor Frederick II), * Manfred. 
2. 1275-1300(57): 

a) Piedmont (1) : Marquis William of Montferrat. 

b) Liguria (1): *Pope Adrian V. 

c) Lombardy (2) : *Maestro Adamo, *Marco Lorribardo. 

d) Venetia (1) : *One of the Scrovigni. 

e) Emilia (9): Bonifazio de' Fieschi, *Francesca da Rimini, 
Guido Bonatti, Messer Marchese, Obizzo da Este, Paolo 
Malatesta, *Pier da Medicina, (Tebaldello), *Venedico 
Caccianimico. 

/) Tuscany (35): Agnello, *Alessio Interminei, (Andrea di 
Mozzi), *BEATRrcE, *Belacqua, Benincasa di Laterina, 
*Bonagiunta, Buoso, *Camicion de' Pazzi, *Capocchio, 
*Casella, *Ciacco, Cianfa Donati, Federigo Novello, *Filippo 
Argenti, *Forese Donati, One of the Gianfigliazzi, Gianni 
Schicchi, Giovanni da Pisa, Gwxio Tarlati, Guercio de' 
Cavalcanti, Gugliehno Borsiere, (Guido da Romena), Lano, 
*La Pia, *Lotto degli Agli, *Matilda, Orso degli AUberti, 
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*PiccAEDA, (Rinier da Cometo), Archbishop Ruggieri, 

Sassol Mascheroni, One of the Ubriachi, *Ugolino, *Vanni 

Fucci. 
g) Marches (3): *B%umconte da Montefeltro, *Guido da Monte- 

feltro, *Jacopo del Cassero. 
h) Umbria (1) : *Oderisi d' Agohhio. 
i) Abruzzi (1): Pope Celestine V. 
i) Sardinia (3): (Fra Gomita), (Michel Zanche), *Nino de' 

Visconti. 
II. Non-Italian (19): 

1. Belgium, France, Navarre (9): Charles I of Anjou, *Ciampolo di 
Navarra, *Folquet db Marselha, Henry of Navarre, Pope Mar- 
tin IV, Philip III of France, Pierre de La Brosse, (Romeo), Siger 
OF Brabant. 

2. Spain (4): Alfonso III of Aragon, (St. Dominic'), Pope John 
XXI [Peter of Spain], Peter III of Aragon. 

3. England, Scotland (2) : Guy of Montfort, Michael Scot. 

4. Austria, Bohemia, Hungary (4) : Alberttjs Magnus, *Charles 
Martel, Ottocar of Bohemia, Emperor Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

H. Fourteenth Century (15): 
I. Italian (13): 

1. Venetia (1): (Vitaliano). 

2. Liguria (2): Branca d'Oria, (Relative of Branca d'Oria). 

3. Emilia (2): *Alberigo de' Manfredi, (Gian Giotto). 

4. Tuscany (7): (Alessandro da Romena), (Brother of Alessandro 
da Romena), (Bonturo), (Carlino de' Pazzi), (Corso Donati), 
*Dante^ (Gianni Buiamonte). 

5. Latium (1): (Pope Boniface VIII). 
II. Non-Italian (2) : 

1. France (1): (Pope Clement V). 

2. Germany (1): (Emperor Henry VII). 

A glance through the list shows the tremendous range of the 
poet's dramatic vision. He draws his characters from legend and 
from history, from early times down through every century of the 
Christian era; from Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Among the historical characters twenty centuries are represented, 
and sixteen of the nations of Europe, as well as some minor countries 

' In Par. XII. 31-105, St. Bonaventura tells St. Dominic's story in such a way tliat 
tliere can be no possible doubt of Dante's intention to assign him to Paradise. 

2 Since Dante must pass tlirough Purgatory before attaining Paradise, and since 
lie refers to his future participation in the punislinients there, he is assigned to Purgatory 
(see below, p. 378). 
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in Asia and Africa. There follow examples from every century and 
from the European nations: 

Sixth century B.C., Thales; fifth, Socrates; fourth, Aristotle; third, 
Epicurus; second, Zeno; first, Lucius Junius Brutus; first a.d., Statius; 
second, Galen; third, Lucia; fourth, St. John Chrysostom; fifth. Pope 
Anastasius; sixth, St. Benedict; seventh, St. Isidore; eighth, Bede; ninth, 
Charlemagne; tenth, Hugh Capet; eleventh, St. Anselm; twelfth, Arnault 
Daniel; thirteenth, St. Francis; fourteenth, Henry VII. 

Greece, Homer; Rome, Caesar; England, Guy of Montfort; Scotland, 
Richard of St. Victor; France, St. Bernard; Belgium, Godfrey of Bouillon; 
Provence, Bertran de Born; Navarre, Ciampolo; Spain, Paulus Orosius; 
Italy, Farinata; Germany, Rabanus Maurus; Austria, Rudolph of Haps- 
burg; Hungary, Albertus Magnus; Bohemia, Ottocar. 

The same breadth of range appears in the selection of spirits in 
many of the special groups. In the second circle of the Inferno, 
though only nine of the great lovers are named, they are taken from 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, Troy, the Arthurian Cycle, and 
modern Italy. In the first girone of the seventh circle are persons 
from Africa of the first century, third- and fourth-century Greeks, a 
fifth-century Hun, modem Italians, and a modern Englishman. The 
ninth bolgia holds representatives from the third century b.c. in 
Rome, the seventh century in Arabia, the twelfth century in Provence, 
and modem Italy. In the Vale of Princes are rulers from Italy, 
France, England, Spain, and Austria. The three men recognized 
on the fifth terrace of Purgatory are taken from the first century in 
Rome, the tenth century in France, and modem Italy. In the 
Heaven of Mars the Old Testament, the Apocrypha, the Chansons 
de geste, and the eleventh century in Belgium and Italy are repre- 
sented. 

Modern Italians (i.e., from the twelfth to the fourteenth century) 
are found in every one of the main subdivisions (Circles, Terraces, 
Heavens, etc.) in which souls are recognized, with the exception of 
Limbus, the Shore of the Island, and the Heavens of Mercury, 
Saturn, and the Fixed Stars. 

Nearly one-third of all the people in the Divine Comedy were 
active just preceding or during Dante's lifetime. With all his knowl- 
edge of history and legend he was constantly alive to the world of 
literature and politics of his own day and country. He takes people 
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from all but three (Apulia, Basilicata, and Calabria) of the main 
provinces of Italy and from all of the important cities. By far the 
largest representation is, as is natural, from Tuscany. 

That the largest part in the Divine Comedy is played by modern 
Italians is emphasized by the fact that of the 81 persons who hold 
converse with Dante during the whole journey, 55 are of this group. 
Of the other 26, 3 are Old Testament characters, 3 from the New 
Testament, 3 Greeks, 6 Romans, 2 from 100 to 600 a.d., 3 from 600 
to 1100 A.D., and for the period after 1100, 3 Provengals, 1 French- 
man, 1 Navarrese, and 1 Hungarian. 

Many varying devices are used in the identification of the char- 
acters. Of the 243 spirits whom Dante sees, 55 are not named. 
They are identified by descriptions of their appearance: Charles I 
of Anjou is "colui dal maschio naso," Henry of Navarre is distin- 
guished by his "benigno aspetto"; by brief autobiographies: Fran- 
cesca. Pier delle Vigne, Charles Martel; by their family arms: one 
member each of the Gianfigliazzi, Ubriachi, and Scrovigni families; 
by their relatives, home, or both; Cavalcante de' Cavalcanti is 
known by Dante's words, "Guido vostro," the naming of the Bisenzio 
valley and their father denotes the Alberti brothers; by brief phrases 
denoting some outstanding quality or fact: "colui Che fece per viltll 
il gran rifiuto," "il maestro di color che sanno," "colei che s'ancise 
amorosa E ruppe fede al cener di Sicheo." 

Dante himself recognizes 66 spirits by face, by voice, or merely by 
the place or condition in which he finds them. Virgil identifies 34 
spirits; Beatrice, strangely enough, only 4 (James, John, Adam, and 
Mary); and St. Bernard, 13. The guardian Nessus identifies 5 
spirits; 78 spirits are identified by their companions, 9 of these 
by Sordello and 6 by the Eagle, while 43 spirits identify themselves. 

Of all the individual human dramatis personae 186 are in Hell, 
47 in Purgatory, and 99 in Paradise. By no means all of these souls 
are introduced in the account of the division in which they are located. 
In some cases their location is referred to, definitely or indefinitely, 
before the place in question is reached, and is confirmed by sight in 
that place. Thus in Inf. IV Virgil mentions Adam, Moses, David, 
and Rachel as taken to Heaven at the time of the Harrowing of Hell, 
and Dante sees them in Paradise. In Inf. VI he hears of Farinata, 
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Tegghiaio, Jacopo Rusticucci, and Mosca, whom he later finds 
"tra le anime pi^ nere." Piccarda's appearance in Paradise is 
prepared for in Purg. XXIV. In like manner are prophesied the 
appearances of the two Johns, Mary, St. Francis, and Peter. 

In other cases the location of a soul is referred to before the place 
in question is reached, and is not confirmed thereafter. Instances 
of this are: Abel, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Isaac, Twelve Sons of 
Jacob, Arrigo, St. Clare, Samuel, St. Dominic, Mother of Caccia- 
guida, Sixtus I, Pius I, Calixtus I, Urban I, Paul, St. Gregory. 

In still other cases the presence of a soul in a given location is not 
mentioned until after the account of that location is passed. In- 
stances of this are : Geri del Bello, the twenty Greeks and Romans 
named in Purg. XXII, and AKghiero. Manto, though referred to 
by Virgil in Purg. XXII, 13, as dwelling in Limbus, by a strange 
inconsistency appears also in the fourth bolgia of the eighth circle. 

In Limbus are more dramatis personae than in any other one 
secondary division in the Commedia, and more than in the whole of 
Purgatory. Dante sees there 40 spirits, and later (Purg. XXII, 
see above) he locates there 20 more. In the Fourth Heaven we 
find the second largest single group in the Divine Comedy, the so- 
called twenty-four theologians. (Donatus is the only one of the 
group whose work is not theological in character.) In these two 
groups Dante finds the majority of the men whose works were his 
most important sources. 

Of all the persons listed, 243 are seen by Dante; 81 of these speak 
with him. The remaining 88 (excluding Dante and including 
Manto) do not appear at all, but are mentioned as belonging to one 
of the three main divisions, and in the majority of cases are assigned 
to definite places. Of these 88 spirits, 50 are mentioned out of place 
(see above) and 11 are located by prophecy as in the case of 
Henry VII (see below, p. 378). Of the remaining 27, 14 are named 
by companion spirits — as when Farinata locates "lo secondo Federico 
E il Cardinale"; 5 by Virgil; 5 by the demon Nessus; 2, Simon 
Magus and Briareus, by Dante himself; and 1, Anastasius, by the 
inscription on his tomb. 

Of all the characters of the Divine Comedy, 15 are given definite 
places in eternity, although they were still alive in 1300. Of these, 
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Dante prophetically assigns 13 to Hell. The first, Gian Giotto, Fran- 
cesca refers to with the words, " Gaina attende chi vita ci spense " {Inf. 
V, 107). The second and third, Vitaliano and Gianni Buiamonte, 
have their coming anticipated by the bearer of the Scrovigni arms 
{Inf. XVII, 68 ff.). The popes Boniface VIII and Glement V are 
located by Nicholas III, who first mistakes Dante for Boniface, and 
later calls Clement "un pastor senza legge," who will be buried in the 
same rock with his predecessor {Inf. XIX, 52 ff.). The sixth man, 
Bonturo, one of the Malebranche designates by the ironical remark 
{Inf. XXI, 39-41) : 

. . . . io tomo per anche 

A quella terra ch'i'n'ho ben fornita: 

Ognun \'h barattier, fuor che Bonturo. 

Maestro Adamo locates the two da Romena brothers by longing 
for their participation in the same punishment he is enduring {Inf. 
XXX, 76 ff.). The ninth man, Carlino de' Pazzi, is eagerly awaited 
by his kinsman Gamicione, that the greater sinner may make the 
lesser seem innocent by comparison {Inf. XXXII, 69 ff.). In 
Tolomea three souls actually appear in Hell while their bodies are 
still moving about on earth — the traitors Alberigo de' Manfredi, 
Branca d' Oria, and "un suo prossimano." The death and damna- 
tion of the thirteenth man, Gorso Donati, are foretold in Purgatory 
by his brother Forese {Purg. XXIV, 82 ff.). To the fourteenth man, 
Henry VII, a seat is assigned in Paradise in a prophecy uttered by 
Beatrice in the Empyrean. 

The last man of the group is Dante himself. His ultimate salva- 
tion is foretold in several passages of the Divine Comedy, as follows : 

.... Per altra via, per altri porti 

Verrai a piaggia, non qui, per passare; 

Piti lieve legno convien che ti porti {Inf. Ill, 91-93). 

.... per tornare altra volta 

. . . . fo io questo viaggio {Purg. II, 91, 92). 

.... sono in prima vita, 

Ancor che 1' altra si andando acquisti {Purg. VIII, 59, 60). 

GU occhi .... mi fieno ancor qui tolti {Purg. XIII, 133). 
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Quinci su vo per non esser piu cieco (Purg. XXVI, 58). 

Beato te, che delle nostre marche .... 

Per morir meglio esperienza imbarche! (Purg. XXVI, 73, 75.) 

E sarai meco senza fine cive 

Di quella Roma onde Cristo 6 Romano {Purg. XXXII, 101, 102). 

.... sicut tibi, cui 

Bis unquam coeli ianua reclusa ? {Par. XV, 29, 30.) 

Qui vedrai I'una e I'altra milizia 

Di Paradiso, e I'una in quegU aspetti 

Che tu vedrai aU'ultima giustizia {Par. XXX, 43-45). 

Prima che tu a queste nozze ceni {Par. XXX, 135). 

Of the thirteen men prophetically assigned to Hell the majority 
died before or during the writing of the Commedia. There is un- 
certainty as to the dates of the deaths of Vitaliano, Carlino de' Pazzi, 
and Alberigo de' Manfredi. Alessandro da Romena was aUve in 1316, 
and the brother mentioned in Inf. XXX, 77, Scartazzini says, was 
Aghinolfo, who was still alive in 1338. He also tells us that in 1325 
there was living in Florence a Giovanni Buiamonte, who may have 
been the "cavalier sovrano" {Inf. XVII, 72). That Branca d'Oria 
was alive for several years after Dante's death there seems to be no 
doubt. 

Of the nine popes among the dramatis personae, two (John XXI 
and Gregory I) have attained Paradise, two (Adrian V and Martin 
IV) are working out their salvation in Purgatory, and five (Celestine 
V, Anastasius, Nicholas III, Boniface VlII, and Clement V) are in 
Hell. 

Of the seven emperors, Frederick II is in Hell, Rudolph of Haps- 
burg is in Purgatory, and Justinian, Charlemagne, Trajan, Con- 
stantine, and Henry VII are in Paradise. 

Four members of Dante's family are referred to. His great-great- 
great-grandmother is assigned to Paradise by Cacciaguida with the 
words, "mia madre, ch'6 or santa" {Par. XVI, 35). Cacciaguida 
himself is the only one of the group whom Dante actually sees. He 
tells of his son, Alighiero, the first man to bear the name, and the 
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great-grandfather of the poet. He has been wandering about " cent ' 
anni e piu " on the first terrace of Purgatory bearing the burden of the 
proud. Geri del Bello, schismatic and murderer, a cousin of Dante's 
father, is in the ninth bolgia. 

There are nine personal friends of Dante, with all of whom he 
holds converse. Only the first he places in Hell. These are: 
Brunetto Latini, Belacqua, Nino de' Visconti, Forese Donati, Casella, 
Matilda, Piccarda, Charles Martel, Beatrice. 

There are 82 men of letters among the dramatis personae, making 
about 25 per cent of the whole. Ten of these lived in Dante's time. 
He talks with nine of them and with sixteen of the older writers. 

There are only 45 women in the list, and of these the seven who 
speak to Dante are thirteenth-century Italians. Though there is a 
small part as far as numbers are concerned, they do in a sense lend 
color to the whole Divine Comedy. In the opening scenes of the 
Inferno the influence of Mary, Lucia, and Beatrice is strongly felt, 
though they do not appear in person. The story of Francesca da 
Rimini is the most familiar episode in the poem. In the words of 
La Pia, brief as they are, is condensed the tragedy of a whole life. 
With the pageant in the Earthly Paradise appears Beatrice herself, 
and thereafter the poem is dominated by her presence. For her 
Dante has written 

Quello che mai non fu detto d'alcuna. 

Dorothy Lister Simons 
Chicago, III. 
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